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When each member of the family is thus educated, our 
homes will glow with a new lustre, because we shall see in 
them, not merely the embellishments of a cultivated taste, but 
also the reflection of a beauty first radiated from our own 
spirits. " We need not then visit the Como Lake or the Ma- 
deira Islands." The alluring cry of the gold-hunter and the 
rifle-crack of the adventurous pioneer will have no power in 
that " good time coming " ; but, laboring with quickened ener- 
gies and a higher intelligence, we shall illustrate, on the wasted 
acres where our fathers toiled, the prophecy of the inspired 
seer, " There shall be a handful of corn in the tops of the 
mountains, and the fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon," 
and, at the same time, we shall make the spot, which our 
" young barbarians all at play " call their home, attractive for 
its artistic beauty, and, in its moral influence, the nursery of 
every manly excellence and womanly virtue. 



Abt. V. — The Age of Chivalry. Part I. King Arthur and 
his Knights. Part II. The Mabinogeon; or, Welsh Pop- 
ular Tales. By Thomas Bulpinch, Author of " The Age of 
Fable." Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1859. 12mo. 
pp. 414. 

Among the complimentary epithets with which our periodi- 
cal press and public speakers are wont to greet the American 
people at large, and certain sections of it more particularly, 
there are few of more constant recurrence than the term chiv- 
alrous. We have heard much, for years, of American chiv- 
alry, and of Southern chivalry. In the one case, the word is 
supposed to denote the character of the relations existing be- 
tween the sexes in this country ; in the other, to refer to cer- 
tain qualities which it is claimed distinguish advantageously 
those of our citizens residing in the South from their Northern 
brethren. It is not our present purpose to inquire how far 
the assumption is warranted in either case, except insomuch as 
its correctness depends upon the meaning of the term employed. 
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We are inclined to believe that the word is frequently applied 
with hiit a vague comprehension of its significance. 

It would seem, indeed, that the history of an institution, the 
memory of which is thus frequently invoked by us, had a 
special claim to our attention, independently of the necessity 
for a knowledge of it to enable the reader to appreciate allu- 
sions abounding in British poets of all ages, from Chaucer to 
Tennyson, to many of whom tales or incidents of chivalry have 
furnished the theme for their most exquisite verse. Neverthe- 
less, it may safely be assumed that there are few subjects with 
which the majority of American readers are less familiar. 
How little is commonly known of the origin, rise, and decline 
of chivalry, its internal organization and its characteristic 
features, beyond a general impression that courage, honor, and 
gallantry were among its elements, or of the literature to which 
it gave birth, and which for centuries constituted the " polite 
literature," par excellence, of Europe ! We are inclined to 
believe, that, among the American readers of Don Quixote, 
there are few to whom the famous sixth chapter is anything 
more than an unmeaning nomenclature. 

There are certainly plausible reasons for this ignorance. 
The spirit of chivalry was as remote from that of modern ma- 
terialistic civilization, as can well be conceived. We do not 
say that it was better ; but it was too widely different to admit 
of intellectual sympathy with it on the part of the present 
generation. The preux chevaliers of the twelfth and suc- 
ceeding centuries were much more nearly allied to the old 
Homeric heroes, and to their own ancestors, worshippers of 
Thor and Odin, than to their descendants in the nineteenth 
century ; and this naturally enough, since the childhood of 
different nations has ever more in common than the infancy 
and adolescence of the same people. Again, to attain any- 
thing more than the most superficial knowledge of the subject, 
requires an amount of research which can hardly be expected 
of the general reader. It is too much to require him to re- 
sort to the original sources of information, even were they 
readily accessible. On the one hand, chivalry is intimately 
connected with feudalism, an exceedingly difficult, and to 
many minds a most unattractive subject. On the other hand, 
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the literature of chivalry is characterized by prolixity and by a 
sameness, growing out of the continual recurrence of similar 
incidents, which freqxiently renders it wearisome in the ex- 
treme to modern students. 

What has been therefore wanting was a work of moderate 
size, which should accomplish for chivalry and chivalrous fic- 
tion what has been so often and so ably done for classical 
mythology, — a book which should furnish the general reader 
with a compendious view of the institution of chivalry, and of 
the great body of fictions relating to it in different languages, 
together with such a selection from particular romances as 
might prove attractive in itself, and adapted to promote the 
intelligent appreciation of such, writers as Chaucer and Spen- 
ser, Scott, Percy, and Tennyson. 

Accordingly, we greet with sincere pleasure the appearance 
of Mr. Bulfinch's book, which is, so far as we know, unique 
of its kind. The scope and object of the volume are thus 
happily expressed by the author in the opening lines of the 
Preface : — 

" In a former work the compiler of this volume endeavored to im- 
part the pleasures of classical learning to the English reader, by pre- 
senting the stories of Pagan mythology in a form adapted to modern 
taste. In the present volume the attempt has been made to treat, in 
the same way, the stories of the second ' age of fable,' — the age which 
witnessed the dawn of the several states of modern Europe." 

In his introduction Mr. Bulfinch gives a succinct account of 
the origin and principal features of chivalry ; he describes the 
mental and physical training of the- knight, his equipment and 
armor, and the rules regulating tournaments, and briefly 
explains the manner in which the metrical, and subsequently 
the prose romances of chivalry, grew out of the lays of the 
Troubadours and Trouv^res. These notices appear to have 
been prepared with commendable care and accuracy from the 
multifarious authorities on the subject, and, although unavoid- 
ably short, they contain all the information necessary to the 
comprehension of the tales which constitute the bulk of the 
volume. The latter are confined almost entirely to the cycle 
of romances relating to King Arthur and the Knights of the 
Round Table, which the author probably deemed the most 

vol. lxxxix. — no. 185. 33 
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attractive to English readers. They appear to be derived, 
mainly, from two sources ; — the collection known as the 
" Morte d' Arthur," compiled and translated from the French 
by Sir Thomas Mallory in the reign of Edward IV., and first 
published by Caxton in 1485 ; and the Mabinogeon, or ancient 
"Welsh stories. Of the translation of the latter made by Lady 
Charlotte Guest from the original Gaelic, Mr. Bulfinch gives 
an interesting account. He is also considerably indebted to 
Ellis's Metrical Romances, and doubtless, more or less, to 
other works with which we are not familiar. The stories are 
appropriately introduced by a chapter on the mythical or fabu- 
lous History of England by Geoffrey of Monmouth, which ap- 
peared about 1128-1138, and furnished the old romancers 
with the materials for most of their fictions relating to King 
Arthur, as it did Shakespeare with Lear and Cymbeline. 
The volume contains no mention of the large class of romantic 
fictions relating to Charlemagne and his Paladins, nor of 
those of which Alexander the Great, Hector of Troy, and the 
fabulous Amadis de Gaula and his posterity, are the heroes. 
These, together with some notice of the old Teutonic cycle of 
the Niebelungen and the Heldenbuch, or Book of Heroes, of 
which Attila is the central personage, we trust it is the au- 
thor's intention to give us in a second volume. 

We think Mr. Bulfinch entitled to much credit for the 
manner in which he has so far accomplished his task. The 
work of selecting, from the innumerable romances in various 
languages relative to King Arthur and his imagined contem- 
poraries, those most worthy of preservation, freeing them from 
their prolixity, and reducing them within reasonable limits, 
without injuring their character and spirit, was one requiring 
a cultivated taste and sound judgment, as well as much pa- 
tience and industry ; and it appears to us to have- been well 
done. One of the principal difficulties with which Mr. Bul- 
finch has had to contend arises from the vein of licentiousness 
pervading the larger part of the romances of chivalry, which 
in this respect differ little from the classic mythology. Al- 
though obliged, for this reason, to eliminate with no sparing 
hand passages which are otherwise curious or characteristic, 
Mr. Bulfinch has judiciously endeavored to let his originals 
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tell their own story in their own way, wherever it was possible 
to do so ; and we thus have in his book the tales nearly in 
their ancient garb, which is not unfrequently one of much 
naivete, quaintness, and beauty. 

We cannot help believing that many persons will rise from 
the perusal of this book with the desire to know more of that 
singular institution which constitutes, perhaps, the most re- 
markable phenomenon in the history of Europe, since the fall 
of the "Western Empire, — one of which the origin is, to this 
day, matter of controversy among the learned, while the laws 
by which it was regulated, the sentiments which it inspired 
or fostered, and the exploits of its votaries, excite by turns 
wonder, admiration, and pity. In order to a clear compre- 
hension of the subject, it is necessary at all times to keep 
in view the distinction between chivalry as a feudal and 
military institution, and the spirit of that institution, or the 
aggregate of moral qualities intimately connected with the 
profession of chivalry, and so peculiar to the members of 
the order as to have received and retained to this day the 
epithet of chivalrous. We are not, however, to imagine that 
the elements of the knightly character were essentially the 
same from the dawn of the institution in the tenth century 
to its decline in the fifteenth and sixteenth. The three great 
principles of chivalry, adventurous heroism, devotion, and gal- 
lantry, were not strictly simultaneous in their growth. The 
knights who overran Southern Italy and fought under Duke 
William at Hastings, differed in some important respects from 
those who engaged in the first two Crusades, and these, again, 
from the chivalry of Cressy, Poitiers, and Agincourt. Chiv- 
alry in its perfect form, as we are accustomed to picture it to 
ourselves, dates only from the close of the twelfth century. 

The origin of knighthood is involved in considerable obscu- 
rity. It has been frequently referred to the ancient Germans, 
on the strength of a passage in Tacitus relating to the cere- 
monies attending the admission of the young German to the 
ranks of the warriors of his tribe.* There is nothing in the 



* Tacitus de Moribus Germanorum, eh. 13. " The Germans transact no business, 
public or private, without being armed ; but it is not customary for any person to 
assume arms till the state has approved his ability to use them. Then, in the midst 
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brief account given by the Roman historian which appears to 
us to warrant the importance attached to this practice of the 
Germans, or to indicate that it was peculiar to them, in contra- 
distinction to other barbarians. In a sparse population, whose 
pursuits are confined to war and the chase, the reception of a 
youth among those capable of bearing arms will necessarily be 
an event of some public importance, and therefore one apt to 
be attended with some rude attempt at ceremony ; and it is 
equally probable that some preliminary proofs of the fitness 
of the candidate to undergo the hardships of a warrior's life, 
and to uphold the honor of his tribe, will generally be re- 
quired. The existence among the aborigines of North America 
of something similar to this usage of the ancient Germans, will 
probably occur to the reader. All, we think, that can plausi- 
bly be claimed for the practice described by Tacitus is, that it 
may have served as a model for the ceremony of initiation or 
admission into the order of knighthood, in its oldest and sim- 
plest form ; but that it constituted or promoted the origin of 
chivalry itself, there is no sufficient reason to suppose. We 
incline to the opinion, that the order, considered as a guild or 
association of the higher class of warriors ur different states 
of Europe, with certain common privileges and customs, origi- 
nated among the Germanic conquerors of the Western Em- 
pire at some period subsequent to their final settlement 
therein, probably between the ninth and eleventh centuries, 
and that it was essentially a feudal organization, although 
tempered by the Germanic spirit of independence and equality. 
The Frank invaders of Gaul were freemen who fought on foot, 
followed to the war leaders of their own election, and were 
instigated by the hope of plunder or conquest. The knights, 
their descendants, were nobles who served on horseback and 
in heavy armor, generally as the condition by which they 
held lands of their feudal superiors, with whom, at the same 
time, they claimed a species of equality, as joint associates in 
an aristocratic and military order, all the members of which 

of the assembly, either one of the chiefs, or the father, or a relation, equips the youth 
with a shield and javelin. These are to him the manly gown ; this is the first honor 
conferred on youth : before this they are considered as part of a household ; after- 
wards, of the state." — Oxford Translation. 
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were considered as of equal dignity. The change was wrought 
gradually, and under the influence of several distinct causes. 

The heavy-armed horseman was a combatant not unfamiliar 
to classic antiquity. According to a distinguished German 
historian,* the Thessalian cavalry, who composed a part of the 
armies of Alexander the Great, presented in their equipment 
and organization, as well as in the circumstance that they were 
exclusively recruited from the landed nobility of Thessaly, 
the owners both of the soil and of its cultivators, a striking 
parallel to the chivalry of the Middle Age. Whether the Ro- 
mans borrowed it from this or from an Asiatic source, it is 
certain that they employed heavy cavalry during the decline 
of the empire, and that, under Constantine the Great, it 
formed an essential portion of their army.f The horsemen of 
the Goths, the Alani, and the Huns, in their turn, clothed 
themselves in complete armor, in imitation of the Romans, 
with whom they were thus enabled to cope with increased suc- 
cess. J That full defensive armor was likewise assumed at an 
early period by the principal men among the Franks, appears 
probable from the circumstance that Clovis owed his life, at 
the battle of Vougle, against the Visigoths, to the excellence 
of his cuirass. § A part of the Frankish division of Charles 
Martel's army, at the great battle of Tours, is said to have 
consisted of horsemen in ponderous mail,|| against whose ser- 
ried lines the light Saracen cavalry dashed as ineffectually as 
the waves on a rocky shore, although it is probable that the 
majority of the auxiliary forces and the bulk of the Christian 
army consisted on that occasion of freemen serving on foot. 
The experience acquired in this and other conflicts with the 
Saracens was favorable to the still more general introduction 
of the new force ; for in Charlemagne's time we find, not only 
that heavy cavalry was in use, hut that the horsemen already 



* Schlosser, "Weltgeschichte. 

t History of Chivalry and Ancient Armor, by Dr. F. Kottenkamp, translated by 
Rev. A. Lowy, (London, 1857,) p. 13. 

j: Vegetius de Re Milit., Lib. I. ch. 20. 

§ Gibbon, Vol. IV. ch. 38. 

|j Martin, Histoire de France, Tom. II. p. 204 (4*me e'dit.). The battle is 
there styled the battle of Poitiers. It was fought between the two places. 

33* 
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constituted a distinct class from the other freemen, and re- 
ceived, under the title of " Caballarii," a separate summons to 
serve in the army.* A century later, in the reign of Henry 
the Fowler, the German nobility served very generally on 
horseback.f To enable them to contend successfully with the 
Hungarian cavalry, the Emperor subjected the mounted no- 
bles to an improved organization and discipline, in which some 
German writers have been inclined to discover the rudiments 
of chivalry 4 We are not, however, to imagine the nobles of 
Charlemagne and Henry (knights they could not yet be prop- 
erly termed) as sheathed, horse and man, in the ponderous 
armor of succeeding ages. The mail of the Roman and after- 
wards of the Frankish cavalry was composed of scales of metal 
fastened to a leathern under-garment.§ This scale-armor was 
worn until the time of the Crusades, when it was replaced by 
chain-mail composed of rings of steel interlaced, — the "hau- 
berk's twisted mail" of King Edward I., — which was borrowed 
by the Crusaders from their Mohammedan adversaries, on ac- 
count of its greater pliability and the freer use of his limbs 
which it allowed to the wearer. || During the fourteenth cen- 
tury plate-armor, which was found more effectual in repelling 
pointed weapons, was gradually introduced ; ^[ but the ponder- 
ous housings of steel which encased the knight and his charger 
from head to foot, and now excite our curiosity and admiration 
in the museums of Europe, belong to the declining age of chiv- 
alry, the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.** The weight of 
this armor in time became excessive. Sainte Palaye, in his 
" Memoires sur la Chevalerie," quotes the remark of La Noue, 
that in his day, by the time the French knights reached the 
age of thirty-five, they were apt to be lamed in the shoulders 
and permanently disabled by the "weight of their armor. ff 
This transfer of superior efficiency from the ranks of the in- 

* Baluzii Capitularia, Tom. I. p. 460. 

f Kottenkamp, translated by Lowy, p. 13. 

| Menzel, Geschichte der Deutschen, 2'e* Band. 

§ Kottenkamp, by Lowy, pp. 83, 84. 

!| Ibid., p. 86. 
T Ibid., p. 87. 
** Ibid. 
tt Tom. XX. de l'Academie des Inscriptions, p. 845. 
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fantry to the heavy cavalry was attended with important con- 
sequences. The maintenance of a permanent military force, 
like the Roman legions and the standing armies of Modern 
Europe, was entirely foreign to the manners of the ancient 
Germans. When engaged in warfare, they depended, like 
other barbarians, almost exclusively upon plunder and con- 
quest for the means of subsistence ; and so long only as these 
were to be had, could they keep the field in any numbers. 
When, therefore, after the subjugation and division of Gaul, 
the Franks became involved in warfare of a more defensive 
description, waged as much to preserve their conquests as to 
extend them, the burden of military duty was severely felt by 
the less wealthy class of freemen, and this burden was materi- 
ally aggravated by the greatly increased expense which service 
in the cavalry necessarily entailed. Only a portion of the free- 
men could afford to serve at their own cost on horseback, and 
this class was chiefly composed of the nobles, who were the 
largest land-owners, and to whom, in process of time, this 
species of service became exclusively appropriated. In the 
reign of Charlemagne the privilege of serving on horseback in 
heavy armor appears to have been already connected with the 
possession of certain benefices, or fiefs,* although Hallam sur- 
mises that the obligation extended likewise to the wealthy 
allodial proprietors.! During the century of anarchy which 
followed the death of Charlemagne, there took place in France 
that great change in the character of the ownership of the soil, 
by which the system of feudal tenure or fiefs was everywhere 
substituted for that of allodial or absolute property. J The 
more powerful among the freemen were received into the ranks 
of the feudal nobility, while the poorer sort were deprived of 
their possessions, and sank into the condition of serfs or vil- 
lains. In Germany the change was more gradual and partial, 
but similar in character. It was completed there during the 
intestine wars of the reign of Henry IV., or between 1056 and 
1106. In Friesland, Westphalia, and Swabia, however, the 
communities of free peasants retained their independence. § 

* Kottenkamp, p. 13. § Kottenkamp, p. 10. 

t Europe in the Middle Ages, Vol. III. p. 390 (10th edit.). 
J Ibid., Vol. I. p. 162. Kottenkamp, p. 9. 
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The feudal system was in full vigor among the Normans at 
the time of their conquest of England, and was established by 
them, in their new possessions. " The first, most universal and 
esteemed the most honorable species of tenure," says Black- 
stone, " was that by knight service, called in Latin servitium 
militare, and in law-French chivalry, or service de chevaler, 
answering to the fief d'haubert of the Normans." To create 
such a tenure, a determinate quantity of land was necessary, 
which was called a knight's fee, feodum militare. Its extent, 
in the time of Edward I., was estimated at twelve plough- 
lands, and its value at twenty pounds per annum. He who 
held this proportion of land was bound to attend his lord to the 
wars for forty days in every year, if called upon.* Norman 
chivalry thus appears to have been originally less a personal 
dignity than a feudal rank, connected with the possession of a 
fief of certain dimensions.! Such was probably the case in 
Northern France generally, where the order was long restricted 
to the nobles. $ The transition from this feudal and obligatory 
to the purely voluntary and personal chivalry, is attributed by 
Hallam § to the ancient practice of voluntary commendation, 
as it was called, by which the poorer nobles — such as younger 
brothers and others who were but scantily provided for, and 
could not claim knighthood as a right — sought to obtain it at 
the hands of the great vassals to whom they commended them- 
selves ; that is to say, did homage, and professed allegiance, 
and in whose service they sought reputation and fortune. The 
expedition of William the Conqueror drew many such adven- 
turers to his standard from different parts of Europe. Their 
number was subsequently greatly augmented by the Crusades, 
which caused an increased demand for their services, and af- 
forded new opportunities of distinction, and also, it is prob- 
able, by the institution in Germany of the " Brief-Adel," or 



* Blackstone's Commentaries, Vol. II. p. 62. 

t Such was, however, by no means universally the case at the time of the Con- 
quest. Thus "William conferred the honor of knighthood on Harold, on the occa- 
sion of the visit of the latter to Normandy in 1065. Augustin Thierry, Conquete de 
l'Angleterre, Tom. I. Liv. III. 

} Hallam's Middle Ages, Vol. III. p. 407 and note ; Ibid., Vol. I. p. 188. 

§ Ibid., Vol. III. p. 393. 
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nobility, by letters patent, — of which there are traces as early 
as the twelfth and thirteenth centuries,* — a titular aristocracy 
which had little but the sword to depend upon for its support. 
The knighthood thus obtained as the reward of military ser- 
vices was naturally accounted more honorable than that which, 
being merely incidental to the possession of land, presupposed 
no particular merit in the possessor ; and as the order rose in 
public esteem, and its pri¥ileges and duties were more clearly 
defined, and assumed a more elevated character, the landholder 
became ashamed to assume the title without proving himself 
worthy to bear it. 

It must have been highly conducive to the extension of 
chivalry, as a military order of personal merit, that it fur- 
nished a common ground, dear to the still-surviving spirit of 
Germanic independence, on which the powerful baron and the 
simple knight, master of little more than a narrow tower and a 
few sterile acres and half-clad and starving serfs, could meet 
on terms of entire equality. 

The spirit of the institution in this its incipient state, before 
it was modified by the powerful influence of religion and gal- 
lantry, was probably little else than the old heroic daring 
which the feudal nobles inherited from their German and 
Scandinavian ancestry. The thirst for warlike and perilous 
adventure, the contempt of suffering and death, the occasional 
magnanimity and generosity towards a foe, which were among 
the distinguishing characteristics of chivalry, were in truth 
but the birthright of the races among which it flourished.! 
Of these the most adventurous and daring were the Normans, 
who, at the period when chivalry first begins to attract the at- 
tention of the historical student, had just wrested the province 
of Normandy from the feeble hold of Charles the Simple 
(A. D. 911), and who signalized the rise of the institution by 
the conquest of England (1066), and of Sicily and Calabria 
(1060 - 1090). They were emphatically the heroic race of the 
Middle Age, and among them chivalry flourished with peculiar 



# Kottenkamp, p. 16. 

t See the remarks of Bishop Percy on this subject, in the Introduction to the 
Reliques of Early English Poetry. 
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luxiiriance. It would have been strange indeed, had the indi- 
vidual knights been wanting in the spirit of adventure which 
distinguished them collectively. We have already alluded to 
the practice which prevailed among the poorer knights, of 
seeking their fortune at the various courts of the great vassals. 
Others were led by the mere love of adventure, or were at- 
tracted from a distance by the gorgeous tournaments which, 
during the flourishing period of chivalry, were of freqiient oc- 
currence, and furnished opportunities of acquiring distinction, 
and even fortune, only second to those to be found in actual 
warfare.* The extent of the knight's wanderings was greatly 
facilitated by the fact that, as a member of an association com- 
mon to the principal European states, he was in some sort a 
citizen of the world, in time of peace at least, welcome to the 
courts of foreign princes as well as to that of his own suze- 
rain, and everywhere entitled to claim the sympathy and good 
offices of all who belonged to his order. In these expeditions 
is to be sought the origin of the knight-errantry of romancers, 
so inseparably connected by them with the very profession of 
chivalry. Refining upon the motives which influenced the 
warlike adventurer, these writers represented him as wander- 
ing through all lands in quest of adventures, redressing griev- 
ances, and assuming the protection of helpless damsels and 
children against the actual violence of recreant knights, and 
the imaginary assaults of giants, dragons, and enchanters. It 
has been doubted, with good reason, whether a knight-errant 
of this description ever really existed ; at the same time it is 
evident that the travelling knight who was faithful to the obli- 
gations imposed upon him by his vows must, in those lawless 
times, have been frequently called upon to draw his sword in 
behalf of the injured and oppressed. 

It is in the assumption, by the recipient of chivalry, of these 
moral obligations, under the sanction of a solemn oath, that 
the influence of the Church upon the order first becomes con- 
spicuous. Up to the eleventh century the ceremony of admis- 
sion into the association of warriors was, no doubt, purely 



* See on this subject the second of the Memoires de M. do Ste. Palaye sur la 
Chevalerie, Tom. XX. de l'Academie des Inscriptions. 
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military, such as we have seen existing among the ancient 
Germans. Charlemagne is recorded to have solemnly girded 
the sword about his son Louis the Pious, at a piiblic assembly 
of the people, and Louis in his turn conferred it, with equal 
publicity, upon his son Charles ; * and it is probable that this 
practice, which had descended from their Teutonic ancestors, 
prevailed generally among the nobles of France and Germany, 
and indeed among the great body of freemen, so long as the 
latter retained any importance. Although the precise period 
at which the ceremony of inauguration acquired the religious 
character which afterwards distinguished it, is not known, and 
the change was not probably brought about at once, since it 
does not appear to have taken place at the bidding of any ec- 
clesiastical council or decree, it seems to have coincided in 
Prance with the religious movement that led to the publica- 
tion, in 1033, of the Truce of God, by which the Church 
sought to suspend, or at least to confine within narrower 
limits, the disastrous right of feud or private warfare. 

The importance of obtaining an ascendency over the great 
military association of the nobles, must have been early recog- 
nized by the clergy. It would have been strange, indeed, if 
ecclesiastical sagacity had failed to perceive the opportunity 
thus afforded of erecting a bulwark for Christianity against 
the progress of the infidels without, of extending at home the 
power and influence of the Church, and of inspiring the stub- 
born nobles with some practical respect for the precepts of the 
religion which they professed, and thereby mitigating the evils 
consequent upon the prevailing practice of private warfare. 
This right of feud, although early ignored by the sovereigns 
of Pngland, and restrained in some degree in Prance by the 
edicts of St. Louis, continued to exist in the latter country 
imtil the reign of Louis XI. ,f and was fraught with evil, not 
only to the nobles, but, in a still higher degree, to the op- 
pressed serfs, whose position the Church — to her glory be it 
said — steadily labored for centuries to ameliorate. 

In their endeavor to impress the order of chivalry with a 
religious, and to some extent even with an ecclesiastical 

* Du Cange, in voce Anna dare. t Kottenkamp, p. 17. 
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character, the clergy were powerfully seconded by the spirit of 
religious fanaticism which the knights had inherited from their 
Prankish ancestors, in whom it had been aroused to an intense 
degree by their fierce and protracted struggles with the Pagan 
Saxons and the Saracens of Spain. It is worthy of remark, 
that among the Normans, whose conversion to Christianity was 
posterior to these conflicts, the order was at first less under 
the control of the Church than in the rest of Prance.* In 
that country the fusion of the warlike and religious elements 
of chivalry was accomplished, and the admission into the order 
had received its sacerdotal character, by the middle of the 
eleventh century. f The ceremony likewise assumed a relig- 
ious and symbolical aspect among the Saxons prior to the Con- 
quest, $ and in the reign of William Kufus there are symptoms 
of the change among the Normans. § The nature and extent 
of the obligations which the Church imposed upon the recipi- 
ents of chivalry will best appear from the vows taken by them 
on the occasion of their investiture. Thus they swore : — 

" To fear, revere, and serve God religiously, to fight for the faith 
with all their strength, and to die a thousand deaths rather than ever 
renounce Christianity; 

" To serve their sovereign prince faithfully, and to fight for him and 
their country most valorously ; 

" To maintain the just right of the weak, such as of widows, orphans, 
and maidens, in a good quarrel, to expose themselves for them as neces- 
sity required, provided that it was not against their own honor, or 
against their king or natural prince ; 

" That they would never offend any one maliciously, nor usurp the 

* Thus, as late as 1065, the ceremony of the admission of Harold and his com- 
panions into the order appears, as described by Thierry, to hare been of a purely 
military description, and to have greatly resembled that in use among the ancient 
Germans : " Le due les fit chevaliers, e'est a dire membres de la haute milice nor- 
mande, espece de fraternite guerriere, oil tout homme riche qui se vouait aux armes 
etait introduit sous les auspices d'un ancien affilie, qui lui donnait en ceremonie une 
epee, un baudrier plaque d'argent, et une lance ornee d'une fiamme." — Conquete 
de V Angleterre, Tom. I. Liv. III. 

t Martin, Tom. III. Liv. XX. 

% William of Malmesbury, Lib. II. c. 6. Ingulphus in Gale, XV. Scriptores, Tom. 
I. p. 70, where the practice is said to have been derided by the Normans as effeminate. 

i> William Rufus was himself knighted by Archbishop Lanfranc. Hallam's 
Middle Ages, Vol. III. p. 394, note (10th edit.). 
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possession of another, but rather that they would fight against those 
who did so ; 

" That avarice, recompense, gain, or profit should never oblige them 
to do any action, but only glory and virtue ; 

" That, above all things, they would be faithful, courteous, humble, 
and would never fail in their word, for any ill or loss that might thence 
happen to them." — Guizot's Civilization in France, Course II. Lec- 
ture 6. 

The knight was also hound to fast on Fridays, to hear mass 
every day, and make an offering, if he had the means.* 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the above oaths, 
and others of a similar description which are quoted by Sainte 
Palaye and Guizot, merely furnish us with a criterion of what 
the ideal standard of chivalry in time became under the influ- 
ence of religion. The discrepancy which existed between this 
standard and the actual practice of the knights was as striking 
as the elevation of the standard itself. Indeed, the difference 
between the principles professed • thus publicly and generally 
in entire good faith by the recipients of knighthood, and their 
manners and actions as recorded in contemporary chronicles 
and romances, is so great as to elicit frequent comments from 
modern historians ; but the fact will scarcely excite our won- 
der, if we consider for a moment the Divine source from which 
those precepts were derived, and the ignorance and semi-bar- 
barism of the men to whom they were addressed. 

The influence thus secured by the Church was exerted to 
further the Crusades, which, in turn, powerfully reacted upon 
the character of chivalry, increasing in a high degree the au- 
thority of the Church over the order. In the mind of the 
Crusader, the thirst for adventure and distinction strength- 
ened his devotion to the religion which he was called upon to 
serve in a manner so congenial to his warlike nature ; and he, 
in turn, identified his religion with his allegiance to that power 
which consecrated his weapons and promised him remission of 
his sins in this world, and, should he fall in the enterprise, the 
martyr's crown in the next. 

Under the influence of the feelings and opinions fostered by 



* Martin, Tom. III. Liv. XX. 
VOL. LXXXIX. — NO. 185. 34 
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the Crusades, chivalry came to be considered as a species of 
church militant, whose most sacred obligation was to assert, by 
force of arms, the cause of the Catholic faith and hierarchy 
against all misbelievers. Elaborate parallels were frequently 
instituted between knighthood and the prelacy, by lay as well 
as ecclesiastical writers. The knight was assumed to rank with 
the bishop, his costume was likened to the priestly robes, and 
the ceremony of his reception into the " holy order " of chiv- 
alry was compared to that of religious investiture. It was 
even proposed to extend to chivalry the obligation of celi- 
bacy.* 

The complete combination of the ecclesiastical with the mil- 
itary character, which was impossible in the case of the general 
body of chivalry, was attained by the institution of particular 
orders of knighthood, such as the Knights of St. John, the 
Templars, the Teutonic Knights, the Spanish Orders of Santi- 
ago, Calatrava, and Alcantara, whose members embraced an 
ecclesiastical discipline, and -devoted their lives to the forcible 
defence and extension of the faith in Asia and Europe, or to 
the protection and support of Christian pilgrims to the Holy 
Land. As an instance of the refined spirit of Christian charity 
which mingled with the warlike aspirations of the founders of 
these orders, may be mentioned the rule of the Knights of 
St. Lazarus, instituted for the relief and cure of leprosy, which 
prescribed that the grand-master of the order should be him- 
self a leper.f 

That the influence thus gradually acquired by the Church 
over chivalry was Of considerable use in humanizing and edu- 
cating the upper classes, and in alleviating the hardships of the 
lower, will hardly be denied by the student of history. That 
it should occasionally have been abused, was perhaps inevita- 
ble. The secular arm of chivalry was employed by the Church 
to persecute as well as to protect. At her command, the weap- 
ons which had repelled the tide of Islam invasion, and res- 
cued for a time the Holy Sepulchre, were turned with equal 
vigor against the unfortunate Albigenses. 



* Ste. Palaye, 24me Memoire, and note 12. 

t Michaud, Histoire des Croisades, Tom. IV. Liv. XXII. 
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While the Church was thus employed in engrafting the re- 
ligious upon the military element of chivalry, other causes 
combined to develop that third great principle in the knightly 
character, which was destined in time to overshadow and ulti- 
mately to survive the religious element,* and to remain in the 
minds of posterity the peculiar distinction of the institution. 

" Notre liaison avec les femmes," says Montesquieu, " est fondee sur 
le bonheur attache au plaisir des sens, sur le charme d'aimer et d'etre 
aime, et encore sur le desir de leur plaire, parceque ce sont des juges 
tres eclaires sur une partie des choses qui constituent le merite per- 
sonel. Ce desir general de plaire produit la galanterie qui n'est point 
l'amour, mais le delicat, taais le leger, mais le perpetuel mensonge de 
l'amour." — Esprit des Lois, Liv. XXVIII. ch. 22. 

But the gallantry of the knight was something more than a 
graceful and perpetual affectation of love ; it was a romantic 
homage rendered to woman as to a being in some sort elevated 
above man, a voluntary abnegation of the superiority which 
he had hitherto asserted, and to some extent, at least in the- 
ory, a reversal of the former relationship between the sexes. 
It was, however, not in her separate existence, but purely in 
her relation to man, that woman was thus magnified. The 
spirit of chivalry proclaimed that women should be reverenced, 
because, " next to God, they were the source of all the honor 
which men could acquire." f 

If writers do not agree as to the origin and nationality 
of the institution itself, they agree still less in regard to 
this, its most singular and characteristic feature. Heroism, 
piety, honor, courtesy, these are not peculiar to the Middle 
Age, or to the order of knighthood. Chivalry must yield the 
palm of heroic valor to antiquity, if we consider that the an- 
cient heroes and the worshippers of Odin braved suffering and 
death with far less of the moral stimulus, the reliance upon 
a Divine reward, which nerved the Crusader in his hour of 
trial. The dying Norseman's dreams of Valhalla were proba- 
bly as indefinite as the aspirations of the American Indian 

* Ranke remarks that, by the commencement of the sixteenth century, the Span- 
ish chivalry alone preserved any tincture of religion. 
t Michaud, Tom. IV. p. 242. 
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after the great hunting-ground, and afforded as vague a com- 
fort. There is a self-abnegation in the conduct of the old 
Greek warriors who offered up for their country the life which 
was their all, save the wretched prospect of a dreary Elysium 
such as the poets describe, perhaps more sublime than any- 
thing in the records of chivalry. The piety of the Crusader 
pales beside that of the early Christians, and his sense of 
honor, generosity, and courtesy were not superior to those 
which have frequently distinguished the nations of the East ; * 
but it is difficult to find elsewhere in history a parallel for 
knightly gallantry. 

A common mode of accounting for the rise of this sentiment 
has been, to derive it from the ancient Germans, on the faith 
of the description which Tacitus gives of the regard enter- 
tained by them for their women. Sir Walter Scott, among 
others, has adopted this theory, and has been at considerable 
pains to illustrate and support it by instances derived from 
Northern legends ; yet, we think, with but little success. f On 
the other hand, the Teutonic origin of knightly gallantry has 
been questioned by such writers as Hallam and Michaud, and 
entirely repudiated by Martin, who substitutes for it a theory 
more consonant with French amour propre, but quite as un- 
satisfactory in itself. According to the last-named authority, 
chivalrous gallantry was a result of the influence of Chris- 
tianity upon the Celtic race. J The objections to the Teutonic 
theory, which has found favor with German as well as with 
English writers, and which alone we propose to consider, ap- 
pear to be chiefly these. The description of Tacitus affords no 
sufficient grounds for supposing that the position of women 
among the ancient Germans was materially superior to that 
which they occupied among the tribes of Celtic origin prior to 
the subjugation of the latter by the Komans, nor to that which 



# The spirit of honorable warfare was not confined to chivalry ; the ancient code 
of Hindostan prescribing for combatants regulations which were calculated to pre- 
clude every other advantage than such as could be obtained in a fair and equal con- 
test, and most humanely to limit the carnage of war. Miller, Philosophy of His- 
tory, ch. 19. 

t Article Chivalry in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

t Histoire de France, Tom. III. Liv. XX. 
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ancient history assigns to them in some other instances, as 
among the Spartans, and, perhaps we might add, among the 
Romans in the time of the Republic. Neither were the Ger- 
mans alone in attributing something of inherent sanctity and 
prescience to the female sex. According to Plutarch this was 
equally the case with the Celts, and the Sibyl and the Priestess 
of Apollo at Delphi are familiar instances of the presence of a 
similar idea in ancient Italy and Greece. Were, however, the 
existence among the Teutonic tribes of a peculiar and charac- 
teristic reverence for women established beyond controversy, 
it would still be questionable, in the absence of all direct evi- 
dence, whether a feeling which depended upon the simplicity 
and purity of manners ascribed to the German barbarians can 
be supposed to have survived the period of anarchy which fol- 
lowed the conquest of Gaul and the death of Clovis, — a period 
fraught with cruelty, treachery, and lawless violence. It is 
difficult to imagine that the Pranks, who witnessed the crimes 
of a Fredegonda and a Brunehilda, could retain a belief in 
the inherent sanctity of their sex, or that female weakness 
would continue to be respected in the midst of general confu- 
sion and injustice. 

But we are not without some evidence that the romantic 
gallantry of chivalry originated at a much later period, being 
rather a result of the institution than its inheritance, and that 
in the early or heroic age of chivalry, as it has been styled, 
this feature was in fact wanting, or was at least undeveloped. 
Some years ago, by the direction of M. Guizot, then prime 
minister of France, the manuscript of an old French metrical 
romance, relating to Roland and the defeat at Roncesvalles, was 
exhumed from its repository in the Bodleian Library and sub- 
mitted to the investigations of French critics, who pronounced 
it to be the earliest poem on the subject as yet discovered, and 
fixed the date of its chirography at some period in the eleventh 
century anterior to the first Crusade. Martin is even disposed 
to claim for it the honor of being the very song of Roland of 
which Wace related, in the " Brut," that the Norman minstrel 
Taillefer sang it on the battle-field of Hastings.* The poem 

* Augustin Thierry, Conquete de l'Angleterre, Tom. I. Lir. III. The publication 
of this poem of the minstrel Theroulde. or Turoldus, as he styles himself, if the date 

34* 
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itself is purely heroic in its character ; it breathes the love of 
country, devotion to the Christian faith, thirst for glory, and 
contempt of danger and death ; but there is not a trace in it of 
the gallantry which overflows in similar compositions of a later 
period. Nothing in the hero's language or conduct makes us 
aware that there exists a lady of his heart. We learn the fact 
incidentally through the reproaches of her brother, the Paladin 
Oliver, who, indignant at the chivalrous pride and rashness of 
his friend in refusing to sound his famous horn in time, thereby 
sacrificing the flower of the French army, tells him that, should 
he (Oliver) live to return to France, his sister shall never see 
her lover more, — a threat which appears to make little im- 
pression upon Roland. Even at the point of death, although 
the hero fondly recalls to mind his beloved France, and Char- 
lemagne, his lord, he has not a thought for his lady, who, at 
the news of her loss, expires almost without a complaint or a 
sigh.* Surely this picture, when contrasted with later legends 
of the same Paladin, such as that beautiful one of the Rolands- 
eck which furnished Schiller with his Knight of Toggenburg, 
justifies us in assuming that chivalry in the eleventh century, 
when The'roulde wrote, was but little tinctured with gallantry.f 
By the close of the succeeding century, however, we find 
the order imbued with that romantic devotion to women which 
was thenceforth to distinguish it. The rise of this sentiment 
may therefore be referred, with much probability, to the latter 
part of the eleventh and to the twelfth century, or to the period 



attributed to it be authentic, appears to dispose of the ingenious suggestion of Sharon 
Turner, in his History of England, that the lay said to have been sung by Taillefer 
referred, not to the exploits of the fabulous Roland, but to those of Rotto, the con- 
queror of Normandy. 

* See an interesting account and abstract of this remarkable poem in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes for June, 1852 ; and the remarks of Martin, Tom. III. Liv. XX. 

t See also the remarks of Hallam on the progressive character of knightly gal- 
lantry, as evinced by the difference between the tone of the metrical romances writ- 
ten about the time of the first Crusades, and those of the latter half of the fourteenth 
and succeeding centuries. It appears largely developed in the tales of the court of 
King Arthur which Geoffrey of Monmouth gave to the world as early as A. D. 
1128 or 1138. Perhaps the noblest picture of purely heroic or pagan chivalry, en- 
tirely destitute of gallantry, yet blended with infinite tenderness, is to be found in 
Ossian. We doubt whether this feature of the poems was of McPherson's inven- 
tion. 
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intervening between the conquest of England by the Normans 
and the accession of Richard Coeur-de-Lion. Its source is to 
be found, we believe, in the honors paid by the Roman Catho- 
lic Church to the mother of our Saviour. The worship of the 
Virgin had been steadily increasing in favor with the Christian 
world ever since the fifth century ; and, according to Mosheim, 
had reached its height in the tenth ; and nowhere had it found 
a more congenial soil than in Italy and Southern Prance.* In 
the former country it became the source from which Art drew 
its most exquisite inspirations ; and to the impression produced 
upon the ardent and poetical temperament of the Provencals 
by the ideal combination of Divine excellence with feminine 
loveliness, that worship of the sex which distinguished the 
chivalrous character may, we think, be more safely attributed, 
than to any hereditary reverence derived from the heathen 
warriors of Germany. This hypothesis is strengthened by the ' 
fact that the gallantry of German chivalry was derived, in a 
great measure, from France, through the medium of the Minne- 
singers, who borrowed it, as did the Italian poets, from the 
Provencal Troubadours. To the character and position of 
the latter were owing the peculiar exaltation and sublimation 
of knightly love, as taught by the romancers and professed in 
theory by the knights, and the refined and fantastic character 
of their gallantry. 

Chivalry was less exclusive and feudal in Southern than in 
Northern France. South of the Loire, the higher class of bur- 
gesses in some of the cities were, by prescription, admissible 
into the order. Many of the Troubadours themselves were 
knighted, although not of noble birth, and an humble origin 
was not considered as disqualifying them from addressing their 
vows and love-songs to the highest ladies of the land. Many 
of the most illustrious of the Provengal poets were of plebeian 
rank. Bernard, styled De Ventadour, was the son of a baker, 



* Schlosser considers it indigenous to those countries. Weltgeschichte, 7ter Band, 
z. 373. But see Martin, Vol. III. Liv. XX. The latter writer considers the fresh 
impetus which the worship of the Virgin received in the twelfth century to have 
been, like chivalrous gallantry, a development of that inherent appreciation of 
woman ascribed by him to the Celtic race. May it not rather have been a conse- 
quence of the reaction of chivalry upon religion ? 
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and Pierre Vidal the son of a fur-dealer of Toulouse, while 
Elias Clairel was a workman of Sarlat. The origin of Giraud 
de Bernail was equally obscure. But the immense disparity 
of station opposed, in most cases, an effectual barrier to a 
more intimate communion. The passion of the Troubadour 
was idealized both by his poetical temperament and the dis- 
tance at which he remained from the object of his homage, and 
refined by hopelessness as to possession. Whatever the object 
of his passion might be to those who associated with her on 
more equal terms, to her imaginative and enthusiastic admirer 
she remained the representative of ideal purity and loveliness, 
his admiration being frequently proof against the most glaring 
misconduct on the part of its object. Bernard de Ventadour 
continued to address his vows and his poems to Queen Eleanor 
after her irregularities had led to her separation from her first 
husband, Louis VII. of France.* In a similar spirit, the Trou- 
badour would occasionally select as a mistress of his thoughts 
a lady whom he had never seen, on the sole report of her 
beauty and virtues. We are told that Geoffroi Rudel thus 
conceived a passion for the Countess of Tripoli, and assumed 
the cross for the purpose of beholding her ; but, falling ill on 
the voyage, he survived only long enough to expire in her 
arms at the first interview.! 

The dictates of the romantic passion inspired by the twofold 
influence of poetry and religion were reduced to formal pre- 
cepts and rules of knightly conduct by the so-called " Courts 
of Love." The origin of these singular tribunals is unknown. 
The earliest on record are of the twelfth century, but it is 
maintained by Raynouard that they were probably in existence 
in the eleventh.^ It seems probable that they originated in 
Southern France, although ascribed by the popular fiction of 
those times, as was almost everything connected with chivalry, 
to King Arthur and his Bound Table. 

* Histoire Litteraire des Troubadours, by the Abbe Milot, Tom. I. p. 30. Ray- 
nouard, Choix des Poesies des Troubadours, (Paris, 1817,) Tom. II. p. 90. Miss 
Strickland, in her Lives of the Queens of England, contends, however, that the 
Eleanor in question was a daughter of the preceding one. 

t Histoire Litteraire des Troubadours, Tom. I. p. 85. 

% Poesies des Troubadours, Tom. II. This author is the principal authority 
for most of the statements in the text on this subject. 
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These courts, consisting of knights and ladies, or sometimes 
of the latter only, were convened either for the decision of ab- 
stract questions of love and gallantry, in the discussion of 
which the Troubadours frequently played the part of poetical 
advocates, thus giving rise to the class of poems known as Ten- 
sons, or for the more practical purpose of hearing the com- 
plaints brought by disconsolate damsels against their fickle 
admirers, or by hardly-used knights against capricious and ex- 
acting mistresses. In the second class of cases the sentence of 
the tribunal was enforced by public opinion, and sometimes by 
the arms of the knights. The knight convicted of faithlessness 
to his mistress was solemnly pronounced unworthy of the love 
of any noble lady, and liable to be defied by any champion who 
might adopt the cause of the injured fair one. Inconstancy 
was, however, not an uncommon failing in those times. The 
following will serve as a specimen of the decisions of the Courts 
of Love in the case of minor offences against gallantry. 

" A knight who was about to take part in a tournament had a har- 
ness and habiliments prepared, which he arranged to suit the taste of 
his mistress, and which he caused to be adorned with her colors, with 
horse, lance, and saddle to match. When at the moment of his de- 
parture he sought the lady, in order to receive her benediction, she 
affected illness, and caused herself to be excused from seeing him, al- 
leging that she was unable to speak to him The Court of 

Love condemned the lady to dress, equip, and arm the said lover on 
the first occasion when he should desire to joust, to conduct his horse 
by the bridle once round the arena, and to deliver him his lance, say- 
ing : Farewell, my friend ; be of good courage, and care for naught, 
for there is one who prays for you." — Ste. Palaye, Memoir es sur la 
Chevalerie. 

The court was usually presided over by some lady of high 
rank.* Those held by Queen Eleanor, when Duchess of Aqui- • 
taine, are among the most celebrated. To her tribunal is at- 
tributed the enunciation of such maxims as the following, 
which are certainly sufficiently characteristic of the lady : — 

* Raynouard enumerates, besides Queen Eleanor, Ermengarde, Viscountess of 
Narbonne, who died in 1 194 ; a Countess of Champagne ; and a Countess of Flan- 
ders, supposed by him to be Sybille, daughter of Foulques of Anjou, and married in 
1134 to Thierry, Count of Flanders. 
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" Love can refuse nothing to love." 
" A new love drives out the old." 

" Nothing prevents a woman from being loved by two men, or a man 
by two women." 

We hasten to subjoin a few examples of a more elevated de- 
scription, from other sources : — 

" Virtue alone renders worthy of love." 
" No one can have two loves." 

" He knows not how to love who is possessed by an insatiable thirst 
of pleasure." 

" True love desires nothing except from the beloved." 

Prom France the Courts of Love spread to Flanders and 
Germany. 

The early education of the knights rendered them peculiarly 
susceptible to female influence. The necessity for a previous 
probation -which had existed in the case of the young German 
barbarian before he was considered worthy of admission to the 
ranks of the warriors, was greatly increased by the change in 
the character of military service which we have already de- 
scribed. The chroniclers and the romancers of the Middle 
Age alike bear witness to the severity and the duration of the 
physical training which was requisite to enable the youth, 
when arrived at manhood, to sustain the weight of his armor, 
and to make efficient use of his ponderous weapons.* It was 
equally desirable that he should acquire, at an early age, the 
moral qualifications of a warrior. But the situation of the in- 
ferior nobles, who dwelt, for the most part, like the eagle in 
his aerie, each in his own solitary tower, with no other society 
than that of his family and a few retainers, and who were 
rarely brought into contact with their equals and superiors, 
save when summoned to the court or the camp of their suze- 
rains, was unfavorable to the attainment of such an education 
by their children. The desire for companionship, and a spirit 
of generous emulation, induced the young aspirants after 
knighthood to seek one another's society, and that of those 
among their seniors who were distinguished by rank and war- 

* See a passage from the Life of Marechal Boucicaut in Ste. Palaye, and the 
details given by Sally in regard to Henry IV. 
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like prowess. The castles of the suzerains thus became the 
centres at which the children of their vassals congregated for 
the purpose of education. The lords, on their side, encouraged 
the noble youth of both sexes to repair to their courts. The 
state and magnificence of their households were thereby en- 
hanced ; the suzerain became personally acquainted with his 
future liegemen, and the feudal tie was strengthened by early 
association, and by their reception, at his hands, of the dignity 
of knighthood. The presence of the children was likewise fre- 
quently a guaranty for the fidelity of their fathers. In return 
for his hospitality, besides the services of his pupils in various 
offices of his household, he was entitled by feudal usage, on 
the occasion of the knighting his own eldest son and the mar- 
riage of his eldest daughter, to levy upon his vassals an aid or 
contribution in money.* 

Under his lord's supervision the page and squire became 
skilful in the use of his weapons, and a proficient in all 
knightly exercises. He learned to carve at the board, and to 
minister with modesty and grace to the wants of his master's 
guests. He became an adept in the knightly accomplishments 
of music and chess, and acquired and exercised in daily inter- 
course with equals and superiors of his own sex the manly 
virtues of truth, justice, courtesy, generosity, and courage. 
His religious instruction was confided, partially at least, to 
his father confessor ; but from women alone he learned, from 
his earliest years, the principles and rules which were to regu- 
late his feelings and conduct towards their own sex. Regard- 
ing him as the future protector of female weakness against the 
violence and lawlessness of the period, they strove, by every 
art, to inspire the youth with a spirit of devotion to their sex 
which should insure the allegiance of the man. The precepts 
which they inculcated they sought to confirm by the acquisi- 
tion of a timely ascendency over his imagination and his heart. 
The young page was allowed, nay, expected, while yet a child, 
to select a mistress of his thoughts among the maidens around 
him, and the apprenticeship of love began as early as that of 
arms. A striking illustration of this feature of chivalry is 



* Blackstone's Commentaries, Vol. II. p. 63. Ste. Palaye. 
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quoted by Sir Walter Scott * from the old French romance of 
Saintre". The Dame des Belles Cousines questions the hero 
6f the romance, Jean de Saintre", then a page, and conse- 
quently under fourteen years of age, as to the object of his 
affection, and the lad having imprudently confessed that he 
loved no one par amours, she overwhelms him with the bitter- 
est sarcasms and reproaches. " Ah, false gentleman and traitor 
to the laws of chivalry ! " she exclaims, " dare you say that 
you love no lady ? Well may we perceive your falsehood and 
craven spirit by such an avowal." To escape her invectives, 
the poor boy names as his lady-love Matheline de Ooucy, a 
child of ten years ; whereupon, after laughing at his simplicity, 
the monitress proceeds to dilate upon the advantages arising 
from a well-placed attachment, which she demonstrates at 
great length to be the key to all the cardinal virtues, and ab- 
solutely requisite to the youth who aspires ever to become an 
accomplished knight.f 

It is difficult to over-estimate the influence which this com- 
mon education of the noble youth of both sexes at the courts 
of the suzerains had. upon their future intercourse. Herein, 
if we are not mistaken, lies the essential difference between 
the educational system on which chivalry rested, and all other 
systems which have prevailed in ancient or modern times. 
That the prominence given in their early education to the 
mutual relations of the sexes, and the consequent premature 
development of the sentiments which bind them to each other, 
were not without their dangers, will appear hereafter. 

It was inevitable that the tastes and habits instilled into the 
page and squire should continue to characterize the knight. 
On all occasions of festivity and rejoicing, women were present, 



* Article Chivalry in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

t The renowned Don Quixote de la Mancha is not less explicit on this point 
than the Dame des Belles Cousines : " ' Your conjecture is wrong,' replied Don 
Quixote, ' a knight-errant cannot be without a mistress ; 't is not more essential for 
the skies to have stars, than 'tis to us to be in love. Insomuch that I dare affirm 
that no history ever made mention of any knight-errant that was not a lover ; for 
were any knight free from the impulses of that generous passion, he would not be 
allowed to be a lawful knight ; but a misborn intruder, and one who was not ad- 
mitted within the pale of knighthood at the door, but leaped the fence and stole in 
like a robber and a thief.' " 
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and bore a prominent part. The peculiar festivals and the 
glory of chivalry were the tournaments, which, during the 
flourishing period of the institution, were of frequent occur- 
rence, and became the occasions of such gorgeous display as 
materially to impoverish the counts and barons who gave 
them, and thereby to contribute to the decline of the feudal 
nobility. While these presented on the one hand to the 
knights occasions for the display of that hardihood and valor 
which has such a charm in female eyes, they furnished oppor- 
tunities to the other sex, which they well knew how to em- 
ploy, of confirming their empire over their admirers by all 
those arts of dress and manner, of which they possess the 
secret. 

But it was not only as the companion of man's lighter 
hours that the position of woman was ameliorated by chivalry, 
or, perhaps we should rather say, by those feudal habits which 
were associated with it. The comparative isolation in which 
the minor feudal nobles dwelt, was adapted to draw closer the 
bands of family union, and to increase the dignity of the femi- 
nine head of the household, on whom its happiness and com- 
fort in so great a measure depended. Thus, not only as the 
object of the youthful aspirations of the knight, but as the 
subsequent partner of his home, as the lady of the castle, and, 
in the absence of her lord, frequently its vigilant guardian 
against external assault, the high-born dame of the age of 
chivalry asserted her title to consideration and respect. 

Even the religious element of chivalry became in time sub- 
servient to the new spirit, and was blended with, and to some 
extent merged in, gallantry. " Faithfulness to God and faith- 
fulness to the ladies," says Michaud, " were enjoined as one 
virtue and one duty." The knight who perished in the ser- 
vice of his mistress was sure of salvation, according to the the- 
ology of castles, if not of cloisters. A species of heresy which 
did not escape the satire of Cervantes : — 

"'lam of the same opinion,' replied Vivaldo. ' But one thing among 
many others, which I can by no means approve in your profession, is, 
that when you are just going to engage in some hazardous adventure, 
where your lives are evidently to be much endangered, you never once 
remember to commend yourselves to God, as every good Christian 

VOL. LXXXIX. — NO. 185. 35 
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ought to do on such occasions, but only recommend yourselves to your 
mistresses, and that with as great zeal and devotion as if you wor- 
shipped no other deity, — a thing which, in my opinion, strongly rel- 
ishes of Paganism.' 

" ' Sir,' replied Don Quixote, ' there is no altering that method ; for, 
should a knight-errant do otherwise, he would too much deviate from 
the ancient and established customs of knight-errantry.' " — Don Quix- 
ote, JVIotteux's Translation. 

The growing influence of this crowning principle of knight- 
hood soon made itself apparent in the ceremony of inaugura- 
tion. " It was now," says Martin,* " ladies who armed the 
knight ; a lady assisted him to don his hauberk ; a lady girded 
on his sword ; a lady attached the gilt spurs, emblem of the 
rapidity with which he must fly to the assistance of the weaker 
sex, and of all who are oppressed." The recipient of knight- 
hood was admonished in the preliminary exhortation, that 
" when ladies or maidens have need of him, he is to assist 
them with all his power, if he wishes to win praise and honor, 
for women are to be honored, and great labor undergone in 
the defence of their rights."! The inaugural vows were in 
the same spirit. The knights swore : — 

" That they would hold themselves bound to escort a lady or maiden ; 
they would serve her, protect her, and save her from all danger and 
all insult, or die in the attempt " ; 

" That they would never do violence to ladies or maidens, although 
they had gained them by arms, without their will and consent." — 
Guizot, Civilization in France. 

This last vow betrays at once the vast distance between the 
theoretical refinement and the practical barbarism of the age. 
The discrepancy between practice and precept, to which we 
have alluded in treating of the religious character of knight- 
hood, is even more striking in the present instance. Excep- 
tional cases, knights " without fear and without reproach," 
there certainly were ; but there is no disguising the fact, that 
the gallantry of chivalry was, throughout, deeply tinged with 
sensuality. "Never, perhaps," says Guizot, "have the rela- 

* Histoire de France, Tom. III. p. 337. 

t Martin, Tom. III. p. 377, quoting Vulson de la Colombiere, Theatre d'Honneur 
et de Chevalerie. 
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tions between men and women been more licentious." Ger- 
man writers have, indeed, sometimes claimed that it was oth- 
erwise in Germany, until the old Teutonic chastity was cor- 
rupted by the evil example of France and the dissolute lays of 
her minstrels. However this may have been, the early preva- 
lence of the evil in the latter country, the proper home of 
chivalry, is too well attested to be called in question. "We are 
inclined to believe that the exaggerated and artificial character 
of the knightly theory of gallantry, as we have attempted to 
portray it, was largely conducive to this result. The faithful- 
ness and purity which it prescribed were at once so exalted in 
degree, and so arbitrary and fantastic in kind, that, with the 
exception of a small number of ardent and imaginative spirits, 
few attempted more than an outward conformity to its pre- 
cepts. This was true of both sexes. It was as difficult for 
woman continually to maintain herself at the elevation of the 
role assigned her, as for man to restrain himself within the 
strict limits prescribed. After all, the idol and the worshipper 
•were made of the same clay. 

Thus the word gallantry came at last to designate rather 
a conventional mode of address than a living spirit, and to 
represent, as Montesquieu styles it, merely a delicate, light, 
and perpetual affectation of love or admiration. Sir Walter 
Scott refers to the dissoluteness of chivalry as if it had been 
only one of the maladies incident to its decay ; but such is cer- 
tainly not the case. Possibly the evil may have increased 
with the decline of the institution ; but there is abundant evi- 
dence that it was present from the first. The songs of the 
Troubadours were often grossly licentioiis. It is even remarked 
by Martin, that the spirit of dissolute gallantry is apparent in 
their poems at an earlier period than the purer sentiment of 
love, with which it continued to coexist. With the Trouba- 
doiirs, chastity frequently meant nothing more than fidelity to 
the lover selected. Thus, the Castellan de Coucy, celebrated 
in romance by the tragic fate of his mistress, the Lady of 
Fayet,* invokes without scruple, on the eve of his departure 

* He died in the Holy Land, and caused his heart to be sent to his mistress, who 
was induced to eat it by an artifice of her husband ; and, upon being apprised of what 
she had done, suffered herself to starve to death. 
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for the Crusade, the protection of Heaven for an adulterous 
attachment, and dwells on the loyalty and chastity which ladies 
should preserve to their lovers in the Holy Land.* Among 
the earliest and most constantly popular of the romances of 
chivalry were the adventures of Tristram and Launcelot,f 
both of which are stories of criminal passion, unrelieved by 
the element of poetical justice, as the evils which ensue fall 
chiefly upon the innocent ; and it was the later, not the ear- 
lier romancers, who sought to diminish the odium due to Tris- 
tram's conduct, by systematically debasing the character which 
they attribute to his uncle, King Mark, the husband of the fair 
Isoude. Launcelot du Lac appears still more hateful, as the 
romancers do not seem to have considered it necessary to de- 
vise for this flower of chivalry any of the excuses by which 
Tristram's guilt is in some measure palliated. The general 
tone of the romances of chivalry, which it must be remembered 
are of high authority as pictures of manners, although not as 
records of facts, was denounced by Roger Ascham in indignant 
language, and Ben Jonson, in describing the education of an 
accomplished gentleman in his day, speaks of his avoidance 
of such topics : — 

" I waited on his studies, which were right. 
He had no Arthurs nor no Rosicleers, 
No Knights of the Sun, nor Amadis de Gauls, 
Primalions and Pantagruels, public nothings ; 
Abortions of the fabulous dark cloister, 
Sent out to poison courts and infect manners." 

To the testimony of the contemporaneous literature of chiv- 
alry, history adds but too many examples. We have already 
referred to Queen Eleanor of England and the Castellan de 
Coucy. Another patroness of the Courts of Love, Elizabeth of 
Vermandois, was surprised by her husband, the protector of 
the famous Trouvere, Chrestien de Troyes, in company with 
a lover, whom the Count caused to be suspended alive by the 
feet, in savage contempt of the appeal of the culprit to be 
allowed, in accordance with the usages of chivalry, to prove his 
innocence by wager of battle. $ 

* Martin, Tom. III. p. 385, note. . 

t They are given in Mr. Bulfinch's collection. 

X Histoire des Gaules et de la France, Tom. XIII. pp. 163, 198. 
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The contempt for the marriage tie which marked the man- 
ners of the age of chivalry * is attributed by Martin to the 
moral revolt produced by the contrast between the elevated 
rank assigned to women by the theory of chivalry, and their 
actual degradation consequent on the feudal usages regulat- 
ing marriages. With remorseless logic, the feudal law often 
totally disinherited the female descendants where there were 
male heirs equally near to the ancestor, on the ground that 
the former could not render to the suzerain those military 
services which constituted the rent or return for the fief. 
Nor was the position of the female heir much better where she 
was permitted to succeed to the land, the selection of the hus- 
band who should enter into possession of her estates and 
assume for her the burden of her feudal obligations, being a 
privilege of her suzerain, or guardian in chivalry, who not un- 
frequently made it an object of sale, and was at all times gov- 
erned in his choice by considerations having little reference to 
the happiness of his ward. The moral evil of this transfer of 
women as mere appendages to the land, was aggravated by 
the insecurity of the marriage tie consequent on the abuse by 
the Church of its rules in regard to consanguinity, which fur- 
nished the husband with a ready pretext for a divorce when- 
ever his interest or his passions rendered one desirable, if he 
were sufficiently powerful or rich to command or purchase 
the indulgence. The glaring inconsistency of these practices 
with the principles of chivalry must, on the one hand, have 
rendered the feudal marriage frequently intolerable to its vic- 
tims, and disposed them to throw off its restraints, and, on the 
other, induced the knights to treat the marriage covenant as a 
degradation of their idols, which no loyal knight was called 
upon to respect. It was too much, under the circumstances, 
to expect that the object of his affection should submit with a 
good grace, for the sake of moral and religious considerations 
imperfectly apprehended, to remain in some measure a slave 

* The first article of the so-called " Code of Love," by which the decisions of the 
Courts of Love were regulated, is the following : " Marriage is not a legitimate ex- 
cuse against love," — Causa conjugii non est ab amove excusatio recta, Raynouard, 
Tom. II. pp. 90, etc. The decisions of the court reported by Raynouard indicate 
an extreme laxity of morals in the twelfth century. 

35 * 
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where she was urged to become a queen, and be content to 
obey a husband whom she had never loved, when she might 
reign supreme over a lover, although at the cost of her virtue. 
Yet, in spite of this grave drawback, in spite of all that was 
exaggerated, fantastic, and frivolous in the gallantry of chiv- 
alry, it was of essential service in softening and refining the 
rugged natures of the feudal nobility, and rendering them 
more susceptible to the influences of advancing civilization. 
If we are pained by the inconsistency between precept and 
practice which meets us at every step in our examination of 
chivalry, we should remember, at the same time, that, in the 
noble language of Guizot, 

" Partout la pensee morale des hommes s'eleve et aspire fort au des- 
sus de leur vie. Et gardez vous de croire que parcequ'elle ne gou- 
vernait pas immediatement les actions, parceque la pratique demensait 
sans cesse et etrangement la theorie, l'influence de la theorie fut nulle 
et sans valeur. C'est beaucoup que le jugement des hommes sur les 
actions humaines ; tot ou tard, il devient efficace." — Histoire de la Civi- 
lization en France, Lecon 36. 

Towards the close of the twelfth century, chivalry may be 
considered as having attained its perfect stature ; and it con- 
tinued to flourish until near the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Almost every great event in the history of this period 
was more or less associated with chivalry, while of some it was 
the leading, if not the only cause. A brief recapitulation of 
some of the principal transactions of these two centuries and a 
half will verify this statement. 

The period from 1189 to 1431 — that is to say, from the ac- 
cession of Kichard I. of England, to the death of Joan of Arc 
— embraces the Crusades, from the third (1189) to the eighth 
and last (1270) ; the career of Richard Coeur de Lion (1189 - 
1199), styled by Sharon Turner the Achilles of chivalry, both 
troubadour and knight-errant ; the daring capture of Con- 
stantinople and temporary subjugation of the Greek Empire by 
a handful of knights (1203) ; the crusades against the Albi- 
genses (1209-1229) ; the revolt of the great barons in England, 
and their successful assertion of the feudal against the mon- 
archical principle (1215) ; the reign of the noble Louis IX. of 
Prance (1226-1270), the model of the chivalrous character in 
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its highest perfection, at once a hero, a saint, and a knight de- 
voted to his lady, who refused to sign a treaty with the infi- 
dels without the assent of Queen Marguerite, — " parcequ'elle 
etait sa dame " ; * the conquest of Prussia by the Teutonic 
Order (1231 - 1283) ; the conquest of "Wales and the destruc- 
tion of the Welsh Bards by Edward I. (1283) ; the war waged 
against the robber knights of Germany by the Emperor Rxi- 
dolph (1290) ; the defeat of the French chivalry by the Flem- 
ings at Courtray (1302) ; the exploits of King Robert the 
Bruce, the most doughty of Scottish knights, of Randolph, 
and of Douglas (1306 - 1329) ; the defeat of the Austrian 
chivalry by the Swiss mountaineers at Morgarten (1315) ; the 
wars of Edward III. in France, illustrated by the exploits of 
the Black Prince, Jean Chandos, and Bertrand du Guesclin, 
and by the victories of Cressy (1346) and Poitiers (1356), and 
recorded by the greatest of the chroniclers of chivalry, Frois- 
sart ; the battle of Sempach (1386) ; the skirmish near Otter- 
bourne, "Chevy Chase" (1388), which has attained in ro- 
mance a celebrity little in accordance with its historical 
insignificance ; the proposed wager of battle between Henry 
of Lancaster and the Duke of Norfolk (1398) ; the death of 
Harry Hotspur and defeat of the "Welsh hero, Owen Glendower, 
at the battle of Shrewsbury (1403) ; the overthrow of the 
Teutonic Knights at Tannenberg (1410) ; the battle of Agin- 
court (1415) ; and the career of Joan of Arc (1429-1431). 
The thirteenth century was likewise the age of the Trouba- 
dours, the Trouveres, and the Minnesingers ; to the fourteenth 
belong Boccaccio, Petrarch, and Chaucer ; and to both, Dante 
(1265 — 1321), and innumerable romances of chivalry. 

At no time, however, was the institution coextensive with 
civilized Europe. France was the home of chivalry, and next 
to France we should perhaps place Germany, although the 
order appears likewise to have flourished in Spain.f In con- 
sequence of the protracted struggle between the Saracens and 
the Christians for the empire of the Peninsula, the chivalry of 
Spain was more deeply imbued with religious fanaticism, and 



* Michaud, Tom. IV. Liv. XXII. 

t Hallam's Middle Ages, Vol. III. p. 410, note. Kottenkamp, p. 29. 
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retained the religious spirit longer than was the case with the 
order north of the Pyrenees. In like manner the spirit of gal- 
lantry was peculiarly exemplified by the chivalry of Prance, 
and the military spirit by that of Germany, which was already, 
in the Middle Ages, a " nursery of soldiers." In England 
chivalry seems not to have found a congenial soil. It flour- 
ished there, indeed, during the wars of Edward III. and 
Henry V., which brought the English nobility into frequent 
contact with the chivalry of Prance ; but when not thus stimu- 
lated by extraneous influence, it lost much of its vigor. The 
purely chivalrous element is less conspicuous in the wars 
between England and Scotland, and there are few traces of it 
in the struggles of the great barons with one another and with 
the crown. The Normans, and, at a later period, the French, 
introduced chivalry into Naples and Sicily. In the North of 
Italy it existed, but languished in consequence of the early 
ascendency acquired by the free republics over the feudal 
aristocracy. 

The rank and privileges attached to the profession of chiv- 
alry were, however, substantially the same wherever it pre- 
vailed.* The knight was recognized in public by the character 
of his armor, his gilt spurs and ornaments of gold. His dress 
was of silk, velvet, or satin, and on occasions of state he wore, 
as the distinctive badge of his rank, a long scarlet cloak, 
doubled with ermine, or some other costly fur. According to 
Sainte Palaye he was likewise entitled to wear a gold signet- 
ring, somewhat similar to that worn by a bishop. He was 
addressed by titles of honor. Nor was he without more sub- 
stantial privileges. Many civil offices were by rule and usage 
confined to members of the order. f Foreign embassies were 
usually composed of an equal number of knights and ecclesias- 
tics. In time of war, the knight enjoyed peculiar facilities for 
acquiring distinction and command. Not the least of his pre- 



* Kottcnkamp, p. 30, remarks that, in Italy, although the patrician families were 
admitted to the honor of knighthood, they thereby acquired no special privileges 
among the independent republican citizens. 

t According to Sainte Palaye, the most illustrious birth originally conferred no 
personal rank upon the French noble, unless he added thereto the dignity of knight- 
hood. 
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rogatives, however, as remarked by Hallam, was the fact of 
his belonging to a great aristocratic and military brotherhood, 
in which even sovereigns were proud to be enrolled, which ex- 
tended over a large part of Europe, and was everywhere dis- 
tinguished by its esprit de corps. 

For the most fascinating picture of chivalry, at its culminat- 
ing point, we are indebted to the genius of Froissart, the gen- 
eral accuracy of whose delineations there seems no good reason 
to doubt, although the personal bias to which, as a contempo- 
rary chronicler, he was exposed, and the enthusiasm which he 
felt in his subject, may have occasionally imparted an exagger- 
ated brilliancy to his coloring. In his pages, all those attri- 
butes of chivalry on which we have dwelt shine conspicuous. 
Examples of daring valor and enterprise, of good faith, cour- 
tesy, and generosity, of devoted gallantry and rude but sincere 
piety, alternate with excesses and outbreaks of ungoverned 
passion, which make us feel that the chivalrous barons of West- 
ern Europe in those days were, like the Slavonic nobles of 
the present time, after all, but gilded and polished barbarians. 
These perpetual and violent alternations of good and evil con- 
stitute the most striking characteristic of the manners of the 
age of chivalry. 

" In the Middle Ages," says a modern German historian, " life was 
itself poetical : cruel devastations with Are and sword, alternating with 
processions, festivals, tournaments and popular rejoicings of all sorts ; 
the same feudal tyrant who enslaved the peasant and plundered the 
burgher, magnanimously exposed his life to succor oppressed innocence, 
and exercised generosity, modesty, and mildness in a truly Christian 
and merciful spirit." — Schlosser, Weltgeschichte, 7 ,er Band, p. 360. 

It has been remarked, that in the pages of Monstrelet, the 
continuator of Froissart, the manners of chivalry present a less 
attractive appearance than in those of his predecessor. The 
courtesy and generosity which marked the intercourse between 
contending parties in the time of the older chronicler, gradu- 
ally yielded to the animosity following the wrongs and suffer- 
ings of a protracted war. Moreover, chivalry itself was begin- 
ning to exhibit symptoms of decay. 

The decline of chivalry as a feudal institution is referred 
by Guizot to the fourteenth century, although as a military 
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order it was then at its height. In Froissart there is already 
evidence that many of its ancient regulations were falling into 
disuse. Thus, the marked distinction which had once existed 
between knights and mere squires was, to some extent, obliter- 
ated, the latter mixing with the former on a more equal foot- 
ing, and being frequently placed in command over them. Mr. 
Hallam accounts for this practice on the ground that the vast 
estimation in which men held the dignity of knighthood led 
them sometimes to defer it for a great portion of their lives, in 
hope of signalizing their investiture by some eminent exploit. 
To this it might be added, that the duties and obligations con- 
nected with the rank were such as might well deter men of 
slender patrimony and moderate ambition from aspiring to it, 
even where they were possessed of military talents. Accord- 
ing to Sainte Palaye, the decline of chivalry was owing to the 
changes introduced by the French sovereigns, Charles VI., 
Charles VII., and Francis I., between the latter part of the 
fourteenth and the middle of the sixteenth centuries (1382- 
1547). Of these, the first was the profusion with which the 
order was lavished by the princes of the blood royal and the 
favorites of Charles VI. This was a danger to which, by its 
peculiar constitution, chivalry had, from the first, been ex- 
posed. It was among the fundamental rules of the order, that 
any one, who was himself a knight, was capable of bestowing 
knighthood, — a privilege which was of course liable to abuse.* 
Instances of the wholesale creation of knights, for the sake of 
temporary advantage, were of common occurrence. The occa- 
sions of these promotions were commonly either some solemn 
festival, to which they were supposed to lend additional pomp ; 



* A singular instance of this, as old as the twelfth century, is recorded by Sainte 
Palaye. He tells us of a peasant, who happened, on his way to the fair with an 
ox-cart loaded with wax, to arrive in the court-yard of his lord's castle on the oc- 
casion of some festival, and who, in return for the materials which he thus con- 
tributed to a brilliant illumination, received a fief conferring nobility and the honor 
of knighthood, and became the founder of an illustrious family. (Cinquieme Me- 
moire, note 23.) The privilege of creating knights continued in France to be com- 
mon to all the members of the order as late as the reign of Francis I. ; but in Eng- 
land, where the authority of the crown at an early period was more considerable, 
the sovereigns restricted it to themselves from the reign of Henry III. See Hal- 
lam's Middle Ages, Vol. II. ch. 9, and Sainte Palaye. 
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or the expectation of a battle, where it was hoped that the 
ardor of the new-made knights to win their spurs would ma- 
terially contribute to the success of the day ; or the achieve- 
ment of a victory, which was frequently followed by the pro- 
motion of those squires who had particularly distinguished 
themselves.* Thus Francis I. chose to be knighted by Bayard 
on the battle-field of Marignano. This conferring of knight 
hood on the field of battle, although accounted in some re- 
spects more honorable than the investiture at a peaceful so- 
lemnity, was attended with this disadvantage, that it afforded 
little opportunity for inquiring into other qualifications of the 
candidates than personal bravery and military' skill. It was 
likewise attended with little of the ceremony which had served 
to impress upon the recipient the full extent of his duties and 
obligations. The candidate knelt before the officiating knight, 
who struck him a slight blow on the shoulder with the flat of 
his sword, with the words, " In the name of God, St. Michael, 
and St. George," or " Our Lady, I dub thee knight," — some- 
times adding, " Be courteous, wise, and valiant," or, " Be brave, 
adventurous, and loyal," and the investiture was complete. 

During the insanity of Charles VI. and the youth of his suc- 
cessor, according to Monstrelet, the different factions no longer 
keeping any bounds, the attachment of a partisan was thought 
to be cheaply purchased by the honor of knighthood, and the 
number of worthless and rapacious adventurers thus intro- 
duced into the order led to a decline in the estimation in 
which it was held, from which it never entirely recovered. 

Francis I., although himself a warlike and chivalrous mon- 
arch, conferred knighthood freely, as the reward of merely 
civil merit. Thus he bestowed it upon many distinguished 
jurists, scholars, and men of science, without regard to the 
ancient rule which required that a knight should be of noble 
birth.f The effect of these promotions was to impair the 
former purely military character of the dignity, and to degrade 
it in the eyes of the nobles, by whom arms were still accounted 

* Sainte Palaye mentions, among other instances, that five hundred French 
knights were created before the battle of Agincourt, and four hundred and sixty- 
seven at that of Rosebecfc. 

t Sainte Palaye, Cinquieme Memoire. 
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the only profession worthy of a gentleman outside of the 
Church. They ceased, therefore, to covet it, and from that 
time, according to Sainte Palaye, creations of military knights 
became very rare in Prance, especially on the field of battle. 
Something analogous appears to have taken place in England, 
where James I. brought the title into disrepute by squandering 
it upon tradesmen and others not of gentle birth. Neither in 
France nor in England does it appear that chivalry ever con- 
ferred of itself nobility upon the recipient or his posterity, 
although it was frequently coupled with a grant of it. The 
knights of plebeian extraction, therefore, remained excluded 
from the ranks of the aristocracy. In Germany, the accolade 
granted by the Emperor raised a man at once to the rank of 
nobility; but in the reign of Sigismund, knights were no 
longer held equal to nobles.* 

Another cause of the decline of chivalry was the experience 
ultimately acquired by different nations of its insufficiency for 
military purposes. Prom the first, its value in this regard was 
impaired by an inherent lack of order and subordination. The 
restraints of military discipline and obedience were incompat- 
ible with the spirit of an institution, the whole tendency of 
which was to encourage the individual to rely upon his sole 
prowess, and to follow the dictates of his own judgment on all 
occasions. Thus the knight, although a good leader, was apt to 
be a bad subordinate. So long as knights were opposed only 
by knights, this was not so material ; but from the moment 
that they came into contact with trained and disciplined forces, 
the evils arising from their recklessness and insubordination 
were strongly felt. No country suffered more severely in this 
respect than Prance. The disastrous defeats of Courtray, of 
Cressy, of Poitiers, and of Agincourt, were all mainly owing 
to the arrogance and insubordination of the Gallic chivalry. It 
is probable that the bitter experience acquired in these battles 
of the absolute necessity for a more efficient discipline in the 
French armies than had hitherto prevailed, was conducive to 
the establishment by Charles VII., in 1445, of the companies 
of ordonnance or gendarmerie, the origin of the standing army 

* Kottenkamp, p. 30. 
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of France. They consisted of a force of fifteen hundred lances, 
or about nine thousand cavalry, regularly paid and officered, 
divided into companies, and usually stationed along the fron- 
tiers. The new service soon became popular with the French 
nobility ; the right to command in the corps being conceded to 
their birth, a privilege which, it is worthy of remark, was no 
longer allowed to the rank of knight or banneret. 

The institution of this new force is the third of the causes 
to which Sainte Palaye attributes the decline of chivalry in 
France. It certainly led to a more general recognition of the 
superiority of military discipline over that individual prowess 
upon which the prestige of chivalry depended ; but that pres- 
tige was still more rudely shaken, and the military efficiency 
of the order almost destroyed, by a change in the composition 
of European armies, the converse of that which was described 
at the beginning of this article. There was one remarkable 
exception to the comparative inefficiency of infantry as a mili- 
tary force during the feudal period. The archers in Duke 
William's army contributed to the victory of Hastings, where 
his rival, it will be remembered, was severely wounded by an 
arrow. In England, the long-bow soon became a national 
weapon. The archers were recruited principally from the yeo- 
manry, or petty farmers who were not serfs, and it was probably 
the want of a similar class in France subsequent to the extinc- 
tion of the freemen, which compelled the French to rely upon 
foreign mercenaries (among whom the Genoese crossbow-men 
were conspicuous *) to oppose the English archers. The skill 
and efficiency of the latter, from the days of Robin Hood, are 
a familiar theme of romance, and are likewise attested by his- 
tory. The fatal battle of Falkirk, between the Scots under 
Wallace and the English under Edward I., was decided by 
the archers of the latter, after the chivalry of England had 
recoiled before the serried line of Saxon spears ; and at 
Cressy, Poitiers, and Agincourt they contributed largely to 
the victory. The French were finally driven to imitate their 
opponents. Charles VII., about the same time that he insti- 

* At the battle of Cressy, according to Froissart, there were about fifteen thou- 
sand of these mercenaries in the French army. Bertrand du Guesclin also kept a 
large force of them in his pay. 
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tuted the gendarmerie, organized a corps of French archers. 
To compose it, every parish was required to furnish its best 
crossbow-men, who, in return for their military services, were 
exempted from civil burdens. This corps continued in ex- 
istence until the reign of Charles VIII.* 

However efficient the English and Continental boAvmen 
might prove against the knights and their horses at a dis- 
tance, they were entirely unable to stand the charge of the 
steel-clad riders, or to contend with them hand to hand, ex- 
cept under very peculiar circumstances. At the battle of 
Bannockburn the English archers, who were galling the Scot- 
tish infantry with their arrows, were charged by a body of 
horse held in reserve for that purpose by King Robert the 
Bruce, and cut to pieces before their own cavalry could come 
to their assistance. But infantry armed with spears or bills, 
and stationed in close order, were sometimes able to repulse 
the onset of the knights, as was shown at Falkirk, where the 
Scotch foot were, moreover, almost destitute of defensive ar- 
mor. At a later period the Hussites of Bohemia, armed in a 
somewhat similar manner, frequently encountered the German 
chivalry with success,! aim * ne Italian mercenaries who fought 
under the Condottieri were in the habit of repelling with their 
broad-bladed spears or spontoons the charge of cavalry. $ But 
the most formidable infantry of the Middle Age, and the first 
to prove themselves more than a match for the steel-clad horse- 
men, were the Swiss. At Morgarten and at Sempach the con- 
federates overthrew the German, and at Granson, Murten, 
and Nancy the Burgundian chivalry. In these encounters 
the Swiss mountaineers not only repulsed the attack of the 
knights, but mingled with them, whether on foot or on horse- 
back, in hand-to-hand conflict ; and their superior agility and 
the freedom of their movements more than counterbalanced 
the advantage which their opponents derived from their de- 
fensive armor. Nor did this armor prove a sufficient protec- 
tion against the tremendous blows which the athletic moun- 
taineers inflicted with their heavy two-handed swords and 

* Kottenkamp, p. 49. 

t Hallam's Middle Ages, Vol. I. p. 479. 

J Kottenkamp, p. 64. 
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ponderous spike-studded clubs, or " morning stars," as they 
were called. 

The effect of these victories was to excite among the free 
peasants and burghers of Switzerland a military spirit, which 
soon made them the most formidable infantry of Europe. " In 
order to render it capable of withstanding the shock of cav- 
alry," says Robertson,* " they gave the soldiers breastplates 
and helmets as defensive armor, together with long spears, 
halberds, and heavy swords, as weapons of offence. They 
formed them in large battalions, ranged in deep and close 
array, so that they could present on every side a formidable 
front to the enemy. The men-at-arms could make no im- 
pression upon the strength of such a body." This was abun- 
dantly evinced at the battle of Marignano, where the Swiss 
mercenaries in the service of Sforza withstood for hours 
the charges of the gendarmerie of Francis I., the fire of his 
artillery, and the combined attacks of a force four times as 
numerous as their own, and finally retreated in good order, 
although with heavy loss. The example of the Swiss was 
presently followed by the Germans, the Italians, the French, 
and the Spaniards, all of whom raised and disciplined bodies 
of infantry for their Italian wars. Of these, the Spanish in- 
fantry especially acquired a high reputation. 

The reviving efficiency of the infantry in European armies 
was doiibtless owing in a great degree to the better material of 
which it was composed, and this was a natural result of the 
gradual enfranchisement of the lower classes on the Continent. 
The foot-soldiers were no longer recraited chiefly from the 
ranks of the serfs. These it had been dangerous at all times 
to intrust with arms, which they had ample motives for turn- 
ing against their own masters. Nor could it be expected of 
them, that they should display, as soldiers, either the intel- 
ligence or the constancy of the burghers, yeomen, and free 
peasants, who fought in defence of their own property, and to 
vindicate their hardly-earned and highly-valued privileges. 

As the infantry thus gradually regained its importance, that 
of the costly, unwieldy, and unmanageable heavy-armed cav- 

* Introduction to History of Charles V., Sect. II. 
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airy naturally declined. But it was the general introduction 
of fire-arms which ultimately overthrew chivalry as a military 
force. 

Gunpowder is thought to have been introduced into Europe 
by the Saracens. Its use, in engines of war, is mentioned by 
an Arabic writer about 1249,* or nearly a century previous to 
its alleged discovery by Schwartz of Cologne. Edward III. is 
said to have employed cannon at the battle of Cressy in 1346,f 
and by the close of the fourteenth century they were in use in 
England, France, Germany, and Spain. $ The first approach 
towards the musket was a species of small cannon or hand- 
cannon (canons a main), which was used in France as early as 
1411. § In 1449, according to Sismondi, the Milanese armed 
their militia with twenty thousand muskets. || The French, 
under Charles VIII., owed their temporary success in Italy, in 
1495, partly to the superiority of their artillery.^" In the six- 
teenth century a long musket, more nearly approaching in 
shape to the modern weapon, was introduced.** This was 
fired resting upon a forked stick, which the musketeer carried 
with him for that purpose. Previously to the invention of the 
bayonet, pikemen were frequently intermingled with the mus- 
keteers for the purpose of repelling cavalry. The general 
introduction of the new weapon was fatal to the superiority 
which the perfection of their defensive armor had hitherto 
conferred upon the nobles. Against the ancient weapons of 
attack, the knight and his horse, clad in their iron panoply, 
were comparatively secure. Especially was this the case after 
the introduction of the plate-armor, which was impervious both 
to spear and arrow, so that a single horseman was generally 
able to contend at once with a number of the ill-armed and 
unprotected foot-soldiers ; but against the fire of artillery and 
musketry such means of defence were useless. The combat- 



* Hallam's Middle Ages, Vol. I. p. 478 and note. 
t Du Cange, in voce Bombarda, citing G. Villani. 
X Kottenkamp, p. 78. 
§ Ibid. 

|| Sismondi, Tom. IX. p. 341. But this is doubted by Hallam, Middle Ages, 
Vol. I. p. 479, note. 
T Guicciardini, Hist., Lib. I. c. 15. 
** Kottenkamp, p. 79. 
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ants now seldom engaged hand to hand, and the issue of a 
battle ceased to depend, to any great extent, upon the individ- 
ual strength and heroism of the combatants, — a change in 
itself fatal to the continuance of chivalry as a military institu- 
tion. Defensive armor did not, however, completely fall into 
disuse, until the close of the seventeenth century. The cui- 
rass, helmet, and jack-boots still worn by a portion of the 
heavy cavalry of Europe, more for ornament than for use, are 
now the only surviving relics of the knightly mail. 

Besides the above-named external agencies in the decline of 
chivalry, it was subject to other internal causes of decay. The 
abuses which crept into the instifcition, under the influence of 
wealth and luxury, and the consequent deterioration of the 
chivalrous character, are described at length by Sainte Palaye. 
As early as 1351, King John of Prance was induced to found 
the order of the Knights of the Star, for the purpose of reani- 
mating and reforming the chivalry of his kingdom, and prob- 
ably, also, as an offset to the creation of the order of the Gar- 
ter by Edward III., two years before. Charles VII. likewise 
sought to encourage the institution of chivalry, and to restore 
it to its pristine vigor. It seems to us that, with the exception 
perhaps of the innate licentiousness already described, the 
evils to which Sainte Palaye alludes were the result of tempo- 
rary causes, and were not necessarily decisive of the ultimate 
fate of chivalry. Whether its continuance in its popular form 
was compatible with greater moral purity in the relations be- 
tween the sexes, it is now useless to inquire ; but we incline 
to the opinion, that such a result must have been attained, if 
at all, by the sacrifice of much which, viewed solely through 
the medium of romance, is now most attractive to the female 
imagination. 

Had these various causes of its decay been removed, chiv- 
alry might have endured for some centuries longer than it 
did ; but there was another feature of the order which would 
sooner or later have led to its overthrow. It was, as we have 
seen, essentially an aristocratic and exclusive institution. 
However much its theory might inculcate the duty of afford- 
ing protection and assistance to the weak and oppressed, its 
practical effect was, beyond a doubt, to widen the separation 
36* 
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between the different classes of society. The treatment by the 
knights of those not of gentle birth too often presented a de- 
plorable contrast to the courtesy, generosity, and loyalty of 
their behavior to one another. The harshness of Edward III. 
to the six burghers of Calais, whom he pardoned at length 
reluctantly, and only when adjured to do so in the name of 
his knightly allegiance to his lady, is no less striking than his 
generosity towards Sir Eustace de Ribaumont, who took part 
in an attempt to recover the city by treachery. In the skir- 
mish which followed, the French knight twice struck the king 
to his knees, but was at last overpowered and taken prisoner 
by his royal adversary. Edward, after entertaining his pris- 
oner most sumptuously at supper, addressed his late opponent 
with a smile : " Sir Eustace, you are the most valiant knight 
in Christendom ; I never yet found any one in battle who, 
body to body, has given me so much to do as you have this 
day ; I adjudge to you the prize of valor." And removing 
from his own head a chaplet of fine pearls, he placed it on that 
of his prisoner, and dismissed him without a ransom.* The 
Black Prince rode at the bridle rein of his royal captive, and 
waited upon him at table ; but he put the inhabitants of Li- 
moges to the sword, without distinction of age or sex.f Join- 
ville relates that, a poor knight having applied to the Count 
of Champagne surnamed the Liberal for assistance to enable 
him to give marriage portions to his daughters, a rich citizen 
who was present attempted to free the Count from his impor- 
tunities by assuring the petitioner that his lord had already 
distributed so much that he had nothing left. The Count 
thereupon exclaimed : " Citizen, thou liest in saying I have 
nothing left to give away, thou art yet my property, — Sir 
Knight, I make you a present of this bondman." The officious 
burgher was accordingly compelled to pay the knight five 
hundred livres for his ransom. But perhaps the most strik- 
ing illustration of this contrast is presented by the conduct 
of the Spanish conquerors of America, who, guilty of every 
excess that rapacity, cruelty, and bigotry could devise towards 
the unfortunate Indians, were yet capable of the most chival- 

* Froissart, ch. 151. t Ibid., ch. 316. 
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rous courtesy and generosity in their intercourse with one 
another. Nor does this exclusive character of chivalry appear 
to have been susceptible of the modification which the increas- 
ing importance of the commons, in most of the states of Eu- 
rope, rendered indispensable to the maintenance of the institu- 
tion. The extension of the order to the middle classes, when 
attempted by Francis I., only served, as we have seen, to has- 
ten its decay. In England and in Northern Italy, chivalry 
was weak in proportion to the strength of the popular element, 
and it may safely be assumed, that its prolonged existence was 
everywhere incompatible with the growth of that democracy, 
to which, whether for good or for evil, the destiny of the civil- 
ized world appears for the time being to be confided. 

In France, Bayard, who fell in 1524, may be considered as 
almost the last of the preux chevaliers of the old school ; 
and in 1559 Henry II. lost his life in the last great tourna- 
ment held in that country. In Germany the title of " Der 
letzte Bitter," the last knight, is still popularly applied to the 
Emperor Maximilian I. In England, chivalry may be said to 
have ceased with Elizabeth. 

The immediate successors of the knights were the Cavaliers 
of England, and the French gentlemen of the time of Louis 
XIII. and Louis XIV. " The character of knight," says 
Hallam, " gradually subsided in that of gentleman ; and the 
one distinguished European society in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century, as much as the other did in the preceding 
ages." * Many of the features of the gentlemanly character 
were clearly derived from its progenitor. The formal polite- 
ness, the ceremonious and licentious gallantry, the fantastic 
code of honor, ever to be vindicated at the point of the sword, 
and the taste for arms, which distinguished the brilliant cour- 
tiers of the two Louises and of Charles I., all betray their origin. 
The fact that it was based upon a state of society which has 
passed away, explains how it is that the gentlemanly, like the 
knightly character, has gradually fallen into decline, — a cir- 
cumstance which is occasionally alluded to at the present day 
in a tone of reproachful regret, as if it were an accidental and 

* Hallam, Middle Ages, Vol. III. p. 411. 
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remediable evil, rather than an inevitable result of the changes 
which have taken place, or are in progress, in the political and 
social status of nations. Even so our ancestors lamented over 
the decline of chivalry. 

The still existing relics of chivalry are not numerous. The 
most important are perhaps the different ceremonial orders 
of knighthood — the stars, crosses, and garters — of modern 
Europe. As a mere honorary title, unconnected with any 
substantial privileges, simple knighthood is still occasionally 
conferred in England, we believe in Germany, and perhaps 
elsewhere. But the fruits of the institution which have sur- 
vived to us, for good and for evil, are more important. To it 
we owe modern courtesy and gallantry, the practice of duel- 
ling, and — partly at least — the small regard shown for the 
marriage tie in some countries of Europe. 

For the origin of duelling, chivalry is not, strictly speaking, 
responsible. It is rather to be sought in the ordeal by combat, 
or wager of battle, which was in use among the ancient Ripua- 
rian Franks, the Burgundians, the Alamanni, and the Goths ; 
but it may safely be assumed, that, but for the encouragement 
which it derived from chivalry, the practice of settling disputes 
by a formal appeal to the sword would, in time, have fallen 
into disuse, like the ordeals of boiling water and heated iron, 
since it depended upon the same superstition, — that of a direct 
intervention of Providence to protect the innocent and punish 
the guilty. Notwithstanding this belief, the greatest care was 
taken by the judges in judicial combats to secure an equality 
of weapons to the combatants, and to prevent either from ob- 
taining the advantage by sorcery or by other unfair means, — 
a practice which was afterwards retained in private duels, — it 
being entirely inconsistent with the chivalrous idea of honor to 
attack a solitary adversary at a disadvantage. To the spirit of 
chivalry, indeed, it is owing that the private duel was resorted 
to as a means of revenging injuries rather than the practice of 
assassination, which is apt to prevail among a barbarous people, 
and which, however repugnant to our ideas, would appear to 
be a natural corollary of the feudal right of private warfare ; 
since there seems no reason why the noble should not surprise 
the person of his enemy as readily as his castle. On the other 
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hand, it was entirely consistent with the spirit of feudal inde- 
pendence and chivalrous self-reliance to dispense with the assent 
of the lord's court to the duel, when either the opportunity of 
obtaining his judicial sanction was Wanting, or it would have 
been useless to apply for it. Private duels were in process of 
time multiplied to an appalling extent by the refinements in- 
troduced into the chivalrous code of honor, in virtue of which 
a look, a word, the tone of an indifferent remark, even an in- 
voluntary contact of the person, was considered sufficient rea- 
son for a challenge, which could not with honor be declined. 
The practice reached such a height in France, during the reigns 
of Louis XIII. and Louis XIV., as to call for its repression by 
annexing the most stringent penalties, such as death itself, 
to the offence. A Court of Honor was likewise instituted, 
whose principal business was to adjust, in accordance with the 
precepts of the code of honor, the quarrels of the French 
courtiers growing out of real or imaginary affronts, and there- 
by to prevent the passage of challenges, — an institution to 
which Moliere has alluded in " Le Misanthrope." * 

The evil of duelling was somewhat mitigated by the habits 
of formal and ceremonious courtesy, and outward deference 
to the opinions, feelings, and prejudices of others, which our 
ancestors derived from the same source, and which materially 
diminished the chances of personal collision. In general, it 
will be found that this spirit of courtesy survives to the great- 
est extent among those nations and classes whose connection 
with the past is least imperfect. f The American people, who 
in this respect can hardly be said to have a past, are perhaps 
the least courteous of civilized nations in their intercourse with 



* In the " Souvenirs de la Marquise de Crequy," Tom. I. ch. 10, occurs the fol- 
lowing account of this singular tribunal : " Cette autorite dont l'application n'a 
lieu que sur le point-d'honneur, dont l'exercice n'appartient qu'aux Marechaux de 
France, et qui s'e'tend sur tout le reste de la noblesse, a son origine dans la souvc- 
raine juridiction que le Connetable exercait autrefois sur les jugemens par cham- 
pions [wager of battle] . C'est un tribunal d'exception s'il en fut jamais, et pour 
decliner l'execution de ses arrets, il est suffisant d'exciper de sa qualite de roturier 
quand on veut s'en prevaloir." 

t The sociability of the French character has been attributed by some of their his- 
torians to the institution of chivalry. See, for instance, Lavallee, Histoire des 
Franyais, Tom. I. p. 234 {Deme edit.;. 
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one another, — a peculiarity which, with the example of the 
Athenian republic before us, cannot, we think, be fairly set 
down to the account of their democracy alone. It is certain 
that we appear to have inherited to some degree the practice 
of duelling, without that urbanity of manners which avoids 
the occasions for it. 

As an offset to this, it will perhaps be claimed that we have 
ftrand means to preserve something of the gallantry of chiv- 
alry without that contempt of the seventh commandment 
which is found among certain classes in France and other 
parts of Europe, and for which, we have said, we hold chivalry 
to be in a considerable degree responsible. In view of the 
radical changes which are taking place in the social position 
of woman, it admits of a doubt whether the preservation of 
the sentiment. thus far has been productive of unmixed good. 
However this may be, it appears not impossible that it will 
ultimately be destroyed by the very sex who once fostered it. 
Absorbed in the fresh modes of vindicating their claims fur- 
nished by a new state of society, women, under a mistaken 
.impression that the privileges originally conceded to them by 
knightly gallantry are theirs by right, and not by courtesy, 
may gradually be led to neglect and despise the gentle bear- 
ing and feminine graces which called the sentiment into ex- 
istence, and which alone can insure its continuance. 

There is one aspect of chivalry to which we have alluded 
but incidentally; we refer to its connection with romantic 
fiction. In the same manner that a familiarity with the in- 
stitution is necessary to the student of the old chronicles and 
romances, a knowledge of the fictitious heroes of chivalry is 
subservient to a thorough appreciation of the order as it really 
existed. To the childlike and uncritical spirit of the Middle 
Age the imaginary paladins of Britain and Gaul assumed all 
the proportions of historical characters and models for imita- 
tion, and the exaggerated sentiments placed in their mouths 
by the romancers were received as authoritative expositions 
of the true precepts of chivalry.* The influence of these ro- 



* Don Quixote, passim. Much that was exaggerated and whimsical in actual 
chivalry was mainly derived from this source. 
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mances was so considerable, that Mr. Hallam has placed the 
paucity of them in Great Britain among the causes of the 
comparatively feeble hold acquired by the institution in that 
island. Did oiir limits permit, we would gladly add to the 
present article a brief analysis of the subjects and characters 
of the principal romances of chivalry ; but the attempt must 
be postponed, the less reluctantly, that it may appropriately 
be deferred until, by the completion of Mr. Bulfmch's work, 
our readers shall be provided with a synopsis of the whole 
ground over which it would be necessary to travel. 



Akt. VI. — The Life and Remains of Douglas Jerrold. By 
his Son, Blanchard Jerrold. Boston : Ticknor and Fields. 
1859. pp. 450. 

Douglas Jerrold has passed away forever from the earth ; 
but he has left behind him such memorials of his wit, genius, 
and intellectual ability, as the world will not willingly let die. 
Nor are these his only triumphs. Time and death have their 
separate, inalienable sovereignties, and exercise with remorse- 
less despotism their conscriptive rights over individuals, and 
all personal and historic achievements, — often diminishing 
what seemed great in human character, and enlarging what at 
first sight, and in the common estimation, was regarded as 
mean and insignificant ; but neither time, death, nor eternity 
can change that which is essentially true in the soul of man, 
nor rob it of its moral grandeur and sublimity. For, as Cicero 
devoutly urges, " Truth is unchanged, and unchangeable ; 
not one thing to-day, and another to-morrow, but the same 
great, eternal, and immutable thing forever." 

In truth, in stern loyalty to his principles and convictions 
lies the crowning glory of Jerrold. Higher trophy can no man 
have laid upon his tomb than this ; higher legacy can no man 
leave, and none more sacred and vitalizing. We have had 
many wits in the world, from and before Rabelais, to Swift and 
Sheridan; but if we except the Frenchman, and can pardon 



